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Child Labor and the Newspaper Code 


Although the newspapers have been enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the elimination of child labor by codes govern- 
ing other industries, the proposed newspaper publishers’ 
code contains a clause which would permit boys and girls 
to sell and deliver papers without restriction as to age or 
lateness of hours. 

The proposed code reads as follows: 


“That the publishers shall not employ any persons 
under the age of 16 years, except (a) those who are able, 
without impairment of health, to deliver or sell news- 
papers during the now established hours of such work 
where such work does not interfere with hours of day 
school; (b) those between 14 and 16 years of age who 
may be employed (but not in manufacturing or mechanical 
departments) for not to exceed three hours a day, and 
those hours between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m., in such work as 
will not interfere with hours of day school.” 

The first exception (a) is the one which permits selling 
and delivery without restriction as to age or lateness of 
hours. The National Child Labor Committee advocates 
the following clause as a substitution: 

“That the publishers shall not employ or permit to be 
employed directly or through any distributing agent any 
persons under the age of 16 years, except boys between 
14 and 16 years to deliver or sell newspapers between 
7 a.m. and 7 p.m. where such work does not interfere 
with hours of day school.” 

The Committee’s substitution would, it contends, 
“exclude the four most objectionable features of news- 
paper work by children, namely (1) the employment of 
young children, (2) very early morning routes, (3) night 
work, and (4) the use of girls for such work. It would 
still permit boys between 14 and 16 to sell or deliver 
morning papers between 7 a.m. and school time, and 
afternoon papers from the closing of school until 7 p.m.” 

The Committee points out that there is no valid reason 
for exempting the newspaper industry from the child 
labor prohibitions which have been incorporated in the 
codes of other industries. There are plenty of older 
boys, adults, and handicapped persons who are available 
for such employment. 

On August 11, 1933, the New York News commented 
editorially on the fact that we have all heard how “many 
of our leading bankers and other best people sold or 
delivered papers when they were boys, helping to support 
widowed mothers or younger brothers and sisters. That 
is the stock argument for allowing newsboys to stay in 
business instead of ruling them out in favor of youths 


over 16 or grown men. But it is equally true that plenty 
of gangsters, race track touts and prizefighters began 
their careers as newsboys. It is hard to make a good 
case for the newsboy system that keeps young boys on 
the streets at unwholesome hours.” The insistence of the 
newspapers on the retention of child labor leaves “an open- 
ing for the President to remark some day over the radio, 
if he feels like it, that ‘child labor has been abolished by 
the NRA—except in the newspaper business’.” 


The New Republic for November 1, 1933. says editori- 
ally that some papers are waging a propaganda “of which 
they ought to be heartily ashamed. They are using 
advertising space for this, and also other methods.” As 
a sample of their methods the National Child Labor 
Committee submits a copy of a form letter furnished 
delivery boys: 


“Dear Subscriber: 


“I am the carrier on this route and I deliver your paper. 
I have tried at all times to be polite and to deliver the 
newspaper in a satisfactory manner. I hope I have pleased 
you. 

“I should like to be able to continue delivering news- 
papers, as I find it profitable and it requires but little of 
my time. My school work is supervised and we are 
required to have satisfactory marks in both scholastic 
and citizenship traits. We are required to be regular and 
punctual in attendance in school, to be courteous, to put 
forth our best efforts, and conduct ourselves in a proper 
manner. Furthermore, the Courier-Journal and Louis- 
ville Times offer to their boys an opportunity to get a 
free musical education. A place to practice, a musical 
instructor, and all instruments are furnished free. 

“Reformers are attempting to prohibit through the 
National Recovery Act and through proposed amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States boys under 
eighteen years of age from being gainfully employed. 

“And so, as the carrier boy on your route, I want to 
ask you to write a note in my behalf and address it to 
General Hugh S. Johnson, Recovery Administrator, 
Washington, D. C. I am giving you the paper herewith 
and Saturday I will call for the letter and see that it is 
properly mailed for you. I hope that you will say that 
you do not consider this work harmful for boys and that 
you believe that the training we get is highly beneficial. 
I will greatly appreciate your doing this for me because 
I want to continue serving you as your carrier boy.” 

The statement in the third paragraph is, of course, 
false and the letter as a whole needs no comment save 
that it is typical of long familiar efforts to defeat social 
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legislation. NRA is finding it necessary to fight every 
step of the way. 
The question is still pending. 


Secretary Ickes on the Schools 


In his radio address on October 29, delivered in con- 
nection with the National Education Association program, 
Secretary Ickes said, in part: 

“It is unhappily true that friends of education and 
believers in democracy must be on the alert as they have 
never had to be in the past in order to preserve unim- 
paired this essential tool of democracy. There is an 
enemy within the gate. Apparently there are those in 
the land who are taking advantage of the economic strain 
and stress under which we have been suffering to dim the 
light that has guided our course since pioneer days. It 
is being urged that we have spent too much money on 
education; that we are over-educated; that the schools 
are full of frills and fads and fancies that do our youth 
more harm than good; that all the education that is 
necessary for our children is a grounding in the three R’s. 

“Those who thus counsel us would turn back the clock 
for more than a hundred years. They do not seem to 
realize that civilization and education go hand in hand; 
that, in fact, education is the foundation rock upon which 
our civilization has been built. Weaken or destroy the 
foundation and the building erected thereon will totter or 
fall. It stands to reason that if the universal education 
that supports and justifies our civilization is undermined 
our civilization itself will suffer to a corresponding 
degree.” 

“I do not deny that of necessity, some economies must 
be made in our schools, But we are going too far in that 
direction. Our schools ought to be the last to feel the 
pinch of economy, just as they ought first to experience 
the return of prosperity. Undoubtedly, the educational 
tree needs some pruning. There may be some dead and 
decayed branches that ought to be cut off. But if such 
pruning is necessary it should be done scientifically, by 
experts. It serves no good purpose of economy and it is 
immensely damaging to our educational system to slash 
into a budget regardless of whether we are cutting into a 
vital spot or not. 

“Even in these days of tremendously pressing problems, 
to my mind, the most important question of all is, what 
are we going to do about our schools. That education 
should be universal goes without saying. By education, I 
mean more than the three R’s. I believe that every 
child should be given all the education that he can reason- 
ably absorb. This does not mean that all children should 
spend an equal number of years in school or that all 
should take the same courses. It means that everyone, 
in order to have the best chance possible for a happy and 
full life, should have every bit of education that he is 
capable of receiving and of using to advantage.” 


Liberty and Learning 


Dean William F. Russell, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has just submitted his report for the year 
ended June, 1933. The following excerpts from the sec- 
tion entitled “Liberty and Learning,” are significant in 
relation to the present economic situation as it affects the 
task of public education. 

“The first demand made by the New Deal, then, should 
be a new kind of education, an education broader than 
that heretofore offered, one directed to the just assessment 
of the good and evil found in a society operating under 


laissez faire in a fiercely competitive world. Much atten- 
tion should be paid to the methods suggested in the past 
and present with respect to possible reforms of the social 
and economic order. There is little new in the world. 
“New deals” have been made time and time again. The 
citizen of America should know this; but he should also 
know full well that this is the first time in history that 
we have had a Power Age with the economy of plenty 
consequent upon it. 

“This educational task is one of great magnitude. It 
is impossible to accomplish in the few hours a day, the 
few weeks a year, and the few years of the ordinary 
school term. It means extended education. It is fortunate 
that boys and girls under twenty will not be wanted in 
industry, for certainly it will require at least fourteen 
years of schooling, as well as extended adult education 
later on, for teachers to produce men and women who will 
meet the new standards. 

“Furthermore, this program must be given to all the 
people. The United States cannot afford to have educa- 
tion advanced in one part of the country, and backward 
in another. Ignorance at any point. however remote, is 
a source of danger.... 

“The country is now in a period of recovery. The 
wheels of industry have started to turn. The confidence 
of the public has been restored. But it will be two years 
or more before the New Deal begins to reach the pupils 
and students in our schools and colleges. Next year 
promises to be far worse than last; unless something 
drastic is done, education in the United States will be at a 
low ebb in 1934. There will be communities without 
education, districts with only two, three, or four months 
of school, cities with high schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities crippled; and unemployed, idle youth from sixteen 
to twenty unwanted in industry and at the same time so 
handicapped financially as to be unable to improve 
themselves. .. . 

“For we know that the torch of liberty needs loving 
care. Unattended and unworshipped, ‘it flickers and burns 
low. It was the Jacobin Clubs, throughout France, carry- 
ing on one of the most effective programs of adult educa- 
tion that the world has ever seen, that laid the foundations 
for the French Revolution. It was citizens’ clubs and 
private, often secret, schools that by education liberated 
Bulgaria from the Turk. It was the American school, 
the American press, the American pulpit that gave the 
—_ cry of freedom. We must revive that spirit 
to-day. ... 

“If we read history aright. this may be the beginning 
of despotism. Mirabeau was followed by Robespierre 
and Napoleon. Kerensky gave way to Lenin and Stalin. 
Too often wisdom and public spirit are followed by greed 
for power. A people can guard against this succession 
by limiting the time of dictatorial power, by exercising 
the power of selection and removal, and by written law. 
None of these will be fully effective in our case. The 
only hope is education, widespread, thorough, comprehen- 
sive, and liberal.” 


Sickness and Unemployment 


Two surveys recently published deal with the relation 
of idleness to health. 

The U. S. Public Health Service in its bulletin for 
October 13, 1933 (vol. 48, No. 41, Public Health 
Reports*) reports an extensive study of 12,000 families 


*Obtainable from Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., Price, 5 cents. 
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in ten cities over a three-month period in 1933 by house- 
to-house canvass. The specific data are given for three 
cities—Birmingham, Detroit, and Pittsburgh. 

The poorer sections of the cities were selected; both 
the well-to-do and the slum areas were avoided. The 
population was largely wage-earning ; 54 per cent of the 
heads of families were native white, 14 per cent of foreign 
or mixed parentage, and 32 per cent foreign born. Races 
represented were English, Irish, German. Polish, Italian, 
and Slavic. 

Income changes between 1929 and 1932 were carefully 
charted. 

With these data were compared those of illness in the 
same families. The findings are summarized as follows: 

“The results show a higher incidence of disabling ill- 
ness among individuals in the lower-income classes in 
1932 than among individuals with higher incomes. The 
highest illness rate is reported by a group which was in 
reasonably comfortable circumstances in 1929 but which 
had dropped to comparative poverty by 1932; their rate 
is 60 per cent higher than that of their more fortunate 
neighbors who were equal in economic status in 1929 but 
suffered no drop in income by 1932. The group of indi- 
viduals who may be described as the ‘chronically poor’, 
that is, individuals who were in a condition of poverty 
even in 1929, showed a relatively low sickness rate as 
compared with the group which had fallen into straitened 
circumstances as a result of the economic depression. The 
rate of disabling illness reported among individuals from 
families of the unemployed was 39 per cent higher than 
that of the group having full-time wage earners and 25 
per cent higher than that of the group containing part- 
time but no full-time workers. 

“The foregoing findings are generally true for the sur- 
veyed group in each of the cities as well as for the total 
of the three cities.” 

The Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, New York, N. Y., has issued the results of a study* 
of sickness among the Italian population of the Mulberry 
area in that city—the section bounded by Bleecker and 
Canal Streets, Broadway and the Bowery. Data gathered 
in April, 1932, are compared with those secured in 
November, 1930. The results show that “when the people 
have no work their health suffers in comparison with 
families who continue to have work.” 

The findings of a sickness survey, however, cannot be 
accepted “with as much assurance as the employment 
histories of members of the same families.” The pre- 
valence of sickness at the beginning and end of the 2%4- 
year interval is summarized thus: 


April November 
1932 1930 
Per cent households reporting sickness...... 38.7 24.1 
Rate per 1,000 population 
Sickness reported by home interviews..... 117.4 56.3 
Sickness reported by interviews and records 129.2 70.4 
Sickness, excluding colds only ........... 117.1 68.3 
Epidemic, endemic and infectious diseases. 8.4 a2 
Other general diseases ............0.e000- 34.0 15.5 
Nervous system, organs special sense...... 22.1 12.8 
Non-venereal diseases, genito-urinary system 5.0 2.1 
Maternity conditions ...........eseeeeeee 10.0 5.9 


* Idleness and the Health of a Neighborhood. By G. H. Berry. 
New York. A. I. C. P., 1933. 
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Difference in thoroughness of the 1932 and 1930 inquiries 
may account for some of the excessive morbidity found 
in 1932. Seasonal variation may account for part of the 
great discrepancy, but, since it extends to diseases not 
ordinarily influenced by reason that may be questioned. 
“Iliness keeping patients in bed . . . appears to have 
increased.” 

On the other hand, the report says: “Infectious 
diseases, on the whole, are not influenced by economic 
class. There is no direct evidence that the severity of 
illness is increased by inadequate family support.” 

More malnutrition has been found among pre-school 
children at Mulberry Health Center since the depression 
began, but no definite relation appears between under- 
nourishment of children and family economic status. 

In brief: “The evidence seems conclusive that in both 
April, 1932, and November, 1930, the unemployed portion 
of Mulberry’s population suffered more sickness than the 
employed. This association persists after all cases in 
which illness is the cause of idleness are eliminated from 
consideration.” 


Secretary Roper to the Methodists 


In this connection the following may be noted from 
Secretary Roper’s appeal to the Laymen’s Association of 
the Genesee Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church on September 29: 

“I need not remind you that it is vain to appeal to 
men to lead better moral lives when they are cold, hungry 
and homeless and when they feel that their economic 
misfortune is no fault of their own. Just as economic 
decadence is always accompanied by moral and ethical 
decadence, so must economic recovery, if it is to move 
forward without obstruction, be accompanied by a moral 
and ethical renaissance. Yes, if we would save men’s 
souls, we must first relieve their hunger and remove their 
fear of starvation. 

“The challenge facing you today is embodied in a 
Labor Day statement issued this month by the Federation 
of Churches [the Federal Council], from which I quote 
the following: ‘It is the Church’s business to teach, to 
inspire, to provide the moral and spiritual dynamic for 
basic change. The change is at hand. Lest blind selfish- 
ness destroy civilization, let us move forward more boldly 
in our economic life to the realization of our ideals of 
justice and human brotherhood’.” 


Literary Nationalism 


The Saturday Review of Literature (New York) com- 
mented editorially in its issue of October 7 on literary na- 
tionalism. “Economic nationalism’ has “epidemic charac- 
teristics,” and the epidemic has already spread to litera- 
ture in some countries. The burning of books disap- 
proved by the Nazis is the most extreme case of this 
though similar, if less drastic, measures have been used 
in several other countries. This nationalism in literature 
has not yet spread to the United States, but we cannot 
hope to escape it. “As the tides of nationalism rise, the 
pressure will begin. We cannot wait for these tides to 
fall, as they surely will after the flood, for too much 
that is precious may be lost. Therefore it is the clear 
duty of every one who does not wish to see a new so- 
ciety (no matter how economically just) .. . begin on a 
lower cultural level, to take his stand and to take it now. 
Free chaice may not be left to us in economic change 
(who can tell?), but a choice in culture is ours. The 
individual, apparently helpless in the grip of economic 
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forces, is not helpless in the pursuit of an idea, in the 
choice of a book. And let those who think that the re- 
sistance of individuals is futile in culture or religion or 
science, reread their history. Intellectual self-sufficiency 
in this country certainly means the ultimate sacrifice of 
our hard-won modern culture to the ideas, the ideals, and 
worst of all, to the imagination, of whatever Ku Klux 
Klan becomes dominant.” 

There are many who think that such warnings are 
timely in America and that they may prove prophetic all 
too soon. 


In the Current Periodicals 


Journal of Adult Education. New York. October, 1933. 


Beck, Gustav F. “These, My People.’—An illuminating 
description of the types of students in the Labor Temple 
adult school, New York—a heterogeneous group but “held 
close by an intellectual or spiritual bond,” seeking something 
“intangible and invisible,” not to be expressed in “cash values.” 

Vincent, George E. “Elite and Democracy in Education.”— 
Pleads for the education of both leaders and masses in adult 
education—“the ideal of offering opportunities to the masses 
and the ideal of developing great leaders are both essential to 
the philosophy of a democracy and to the philosophy that 
dominates its educational system.” 

[The Journal is the source for comprehensive information 
on the literature of adult education and for news of the adult 
education movement.] 


Contemporary Review. October, 1933. 

Lothian, Marquess of. “The Eclipse of a Democratic 
Civilization."—The “slump” in democracy and liberalism is 
due to international anarchy. The World War was caused by 
international anarchy and has intensified nationalism. “The 
only times when there have been long periods of peace and 
prosperity on earth have been when great areas have been 
under a common sovereignty. ...” 


American Federationist. October, 1933. 

Cohn, Fannia M. “The Uprising of the Twenty Thousand.” 
—A story of the protest against sweatshop conditions in the 
ladies’ garment industry. The workers challenge “an economic 
system which in a country with an unprecedented national 
wealth cannot sustain our working population comfortably. 


Survey Graphic. October, 1933. 

Fitch, John A, “Steel and the NRA.”—Dr, Fitch of the 
New York School of Social Work finds illustration of both 
the good and the bad aspects of the NRA in its relation to 
the steel industry. It is neither the “gigantic fraud on the 
workers,” which the Communists call it, nor the “revolutionary 
program of cooperation,” which the most enthusiastic liberals 
consider it. It is “the most remarkable experiment with 
government control of industry, and governmental safeguards 
thrown over labor organization, ever attempted in this coun- 
try.” But “the test is still to come.” 


Bondfield, Margaret G. “Revolution in the U. S. A.”—The 
Minister of Labor in Great Britain’s Labor Government 
describes her impressions of the NRA received from many 
sources in this country. She concludes that “time alone can 
show” whether “a new code of administrative efficiency and 

olitical honesty backed by a cooperative commonwealth” can 
developed. 


Harper’s Magazine. October, 1933. 

Greer, Guy. “Wanted: Real meng | Reform.”—A research 
economist for the Federal Reserve Committee on Branch, 
Group and Chain Banking examines American banking con- 
ditions as affected by the provisions of the Glass-Steagall Act. 
He finds the reforms seriously inadequate. Definite division 
of commercial and non-commercial functions is required, 
together with strict federal regulation, reorganization in a 
national system_providing for branch operation, and larger 
capitalization. Drastic revision of the National Bank Act and 
the Federal Reserve Act would be required. 


National Grange Monthly. Springfield, Mass. October, 1933. 
Taber, L. J. “Today’s Challenge to Rural People.”—The 


Master of the National Grange shows the necessity of more 
group action if agriculture is to realize the opportunities of 
the New Deal. 


Foreign Affairs. October, 1933. 

Mafiach, Jorge, Cuban lawyer, member of the executive com- 
mittee of the A.B.C. (radical Latin American secret order). 
“Revolution in Cuba.”—He discusses the Cuban revolution, the 
reasons for it, the “economic semi-subjection’ of Cuba to the 
United States, and the resulting “political and civic subjection.” 

Wang, C. C., formerly director general of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. “The Sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway.”—Chinese 
objections to the proposed purchase by Japan of the Chinese East- 
ern Railway are presented, 

Fernsworth, Lawrence A., a correspondent of the London Times 
in Spain, “Whither Spain?’—The policy of the Spanish Republic 
is outlined and the attitude of the people toward it is described. 


Pacific Affairs. October, 1933. 


The issue is devoted to the Banff Conference of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations; presents a brief survey of the conference, 
summarizes the results of the discussions on economics and 
education in the round tables, the opening addresses at the 
conference, a list of the reference material presented to the 
conference, the outline proposed for the 1935 conference, and 
a roster of members. 


Forum. October, 1933. 


Kent, Fred I. “An International Currency Unit.’—The 
writer, a director of the Bankers’ Trust Company of New 
York, president of the Council of New York University, and a 
member of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, argues that adoption of an 
international currency unit would have little effect on the 
economic relations of the different countries. 


Colum, Mary. “The Need for an Elite.”—A plea for the 
training and utilization of that middle group of people capable 
of recognizing and interpreting greatness. The creed that 
“every child has creative power which a particular system of 
education will nourish and bring to bloom” has produced a 
shoddy intelligentsia and imitation geniuses. The people’s 
passionate need for devotion should be directed toward truly 
great endowment. 


Commonweal. New York. October 6, 1933. 


Ryan, John A. “Economics and Ethics.”“—An address ta 
the National Conference of Catholic Charities. Following a 
critical treatment of the recovery program Msgr. Ryan says 
that the NRA is “already familiarizing men’s minds with 
... new ethical concepts.” 


Catholic Action. Washington, D. C. October, 1933. 


McGowan, R. A. “Testing the NRA by Catholic Social 
Teaching.’—The study -club discussions of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference for October are on this topic. 


Atlantic Monthly. October, 1933. 


Danielian, N. R. “The Stock Market and the Public.’—A 
study of the legitimate and spurious functions of the stock 
market. “Manipulation of markets” and advertising in the 
form of news distort the financing of “the country’s ever- 
expanding industry” by “the misallocation of capital.” As a 
solution “a heavy tax upon capital gains made on quick 
turnover” is proposed. 

Elliott, W. Y. “This Economic Nationalism: Where Is It 
Leading Us?”—An impressive caveat regarding the economic 
and political consequences of increasing nationalism in the 
United States by the young chairman of Harvard’s department 
of government. Isolationist arguments are examined and 
refuted. “We cannot isolate our price levels from those of the 
rest of the world without economic dislocation and political 
absolutism.” 


Womans Press. November, 1933. 


Applegarth, Margaret T. “Is the Lady-of-the-House at 
Home?”—A study by the National Board of the Y.W.C.A. 
of working conditions for household employes shows that 
wages now average about or $3 a week with room and 
board and that there are many calls for full-time workers in 
return for room and board. Hours are longer and more 
work is expected than was the custom when wages were 
higher. Frequently the maid does not have a room of her 
own, or even a place to keep her belongings. 
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